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Some of My Best Friends Are Moderates 


(Editor’s Note: 


at the NYCLU Annual Luncheon February 12, 


Following are reprinted chief excerpts from the keynote address 
by John B. Orr, Jr., 


Miami attorney and 


former member of the Florida Legislature who was the only state Representative to vote 
against legislation designed to avoid compliance with the U.S. Supreme Court’s decision 
on school integration. Mr. Orr is a native of Florida.) 


NYCLU Case in bases ‘lend Tests 
tion designed to evade the Use of Prayer i in Public Schools 


The most remarkable re-’ 
sult of the lone vote that 1 
cast in opposition to legisla- 


basic law was that it was con- 
sidered remarkable. 

I simply voted as my con- 
science dictated and explained 


it as clearly as my control of . 


Janguage permitted. J rather 
hoped that what I said there 
would be remembered long 
after what was done there 
had been forgotten. 


Since then, I’ve made a couple 
hundred speeches on 
but I’ve felt more exhibited than 
listened to — kind of a side-show 
freak in a Brooks Brothers suit. 

In Florida, at least, my intro- 
ducers, while usually carefully in- 
dicating disagreement, have ‘“de- 
fended to death my right’’ so fre- 
quently that the sight of a volume 
of Voltaire literally nauseates me. 

One interesting sidelight — at 
the conclusion of each of these 
speeches — or the earlier ones — 
some soul in the audience would 
always ask me how I would like 
my daughter to marry a Negro. 
The disquieting thing about the 


question is, of course, that it indi- | 


cates a complete lack of concern 
about my son. Perhaps a matri- 
archy is, il all, imminent. 


We had an intensive guberna- 
torial campaign in Florida in 1956. 
Segregation was the only issue 
and all four candidates were for it 
with varying degrees of fervor. 
Governor Collins’ approach was 
generally conceded to be the most 
moderate. 

Governor Collins was elected, and 
under his middle-of-the-road lead- 
ership our schools have been inte- 
grated — one lonesome Negro is 
in law school at the University of 
Florida. Just this week, another 

(Continued on Page 3) 


segregation, | 


vicks 
| school board was joined by a group 
lof parents who 
'Union’s petition be dismissed on 
| the 
| procedure and failure to set forth 


_ preme 


Separation of church and! 


state — a topic of lively dis-' 


cussion at the NYCLU annual 
conference (see story  else- 
where on this page) — is the 
issue being’ contested by the 
Union in State Supreme Court 
in Mineola, L. I. The case in- 
volves an NYCLU petition, 


‘seeking an order directing tiie 


Herricks School Board to dis- 
continue a prayer said each 
morning in the public schools, | 
on the ground that the prayer ! 
violates the principle of the 
separation of church and 
state. 

The firm of Butler, Jablow 
Geller representing five 
residents in the case. 


and 
Her- 
The 


1S 


asked that the 


ground of improper judicial 


facts stating a cause of action, 
of 


A memorandum law was 


prepared by the NYCLU attorneys | 


to answer the respondents. In this 
memorandum, they cite the Ever- 
son, McCollum and Zorach cases 
and maintain that the U. S. Su- 
Court’s interpretation of 
the first clause of the 1st Amend- 
ment is that ‘separation of church 
and state means at least “physical 
separation—no_ religion, religious 
practice or religious instruction in- 
side the public schools or the class- 
rooms thereof.” 

The Union statement also main- 
tains that the mere institution of 
the prayer, with or without coer- 
cion, is unconstitutional, adding 
that coercion nevertheless does 
exist — “the ‘intangible’ effect 
upon a_ schoolchild’s mind which 
results from a_ distinction made 


(Continued on Page 4) 


_ferring 





Illegal Search Bar 
Sought in Appeal 


NYCLU acting in a case 
involving illegal search and sei- 
zure, in the hope of persuading 
the appellate courts to abandon 
an existing rule which makes 
illegally obtained evidence ad- 
missible. If this is achieved, it 
is felt that such illegal intru- 
sions will be discouraged. 

The case, which is being han- 
dled by NYCLU counsel Eman- 
uel Redfield, involves Henry 
Exum, convicted of possessing 
policy slips in violation of the 
Penal Law. Mr. Redfield is ap- 
pealing the conviction te the 
Appellate Division. 

Mr. Exum was arrested last 
October after police entered his 
home in search of the policy 
slips. No warrant was obtained, 
either for entry or arrest. In 
his brief, Mr. Redfield argues 
that such intrusion was illegal 
and unconstitutional. Unless the 
crime under investigation, a 
misdemeanor, was committed in 
the presence of an officer, he 
said, a warrant was required. 
Since the police had no war- 
rant, he added, the evidence 
thus obtained should not have 
been admissible. 


Is 


fan 











Teaching Permit 
Won on Appeal 


A New York City teacher’s li- 
has been revalidated follow- 
appeal aided by 


cense 
ing a successful 
the NYCLU. 
Mrs. Esther R. Greenberg was 
notified by the Board of Examin- 
ers of the Board of Education last 
June of the denial of the extension 
of her licenses as a regular and 
substitute teacher of early child- 
hood classes in elementary schools. 
The only explanation given to her 
was that “the Board of Examiners 
decided that in your dealings with 
it, you had not shown the degree 
of candor to expected of a 
teacher.” 
NYCLU 
bitz, in a 


he 


counsel Nanette Dem- 
letter to the Board's 
Committee on Appeals, claimed 
that this ground for denying the 
license was invalid because it was 
too vague and subjective, referring 
Court of Appeals ruling re- 
to a similar charge which 
“Individual notions of that 
cannot be allowed to dictate 
of civil servants in the 


to a 


held: 
sort 
the choice 


fcompetitive class, if the Constitu- 
| tion is to be obeyed.” 


John B. Orr, Jr., delivers the keynote address at the NYCLU Luncheon. | 
Seen seated is retired Federal Judge J. Waties Waring, whose opinion | 


barring segregation in public schools. 


Later, the appeals group speci- 
fied a question on the application 


asking for affiliation “with any or- | 
in the South Carolina school case led to the Supreme Court decision | ganization or group endorsing the | 


(Continued on Page 2) 








| 
| 


| 


NYCLU Chairman Charles 


Av ij @RARY 


A, Siepmann presents the 1959 Florina 
Lasker Award to Elizabeth Eckford 


and Jefferson Thomas. 


"59 Lasker Award Given 
At NYCLU Luncheon 


More than 


tribute to the winners of 


| 
| 


‘Church and State 
Issues Analyzed 


The afternoon panel at the 
NYCLU Conference Feb. 12 exam- 
ined “Civil Liberties and Separa- 
tion of Church and State,” with 
emphasis on how the ACLU 
nationally and Various areas 
near New York dealing with 
the problem. 

Panel 
Murphy 
of ACLU; 
chairman, 


in 


is 


participants were Patrick 
Malin, executive director 
Ralph S. Brown, Jr.. 
Connecticut Civil Lib- 
erties Union; Spencer Coxe, exec- 
utive director, ACLU Pennsyl- 
vania, and George E. Rundquist, 
NYCLU executive director. 
We reprint below highlights 


of 


of 


the remarks by panel participants. ; 


Patrick Murphy Malin 
There is nothing which produces 
more confusion in the mind of the 
public at large, and more disagree- 
ment among ACLU members, than 
the guarantee of freedom of. reli- 
gion, 
growing concern, not 
Senator Kennedy 
may be the nominee of the Demo- 
and may be elected 
Whoever may be elected 
is going to have 
increasing numbers 
with the application of 
of the first clause of 
First Amendment, concerning 
establishment of religion and 
of the exercise 


This is of 
merely because 


crats 
president. 
president 
wrestle in 
instances 
parts 


Lo 


of 


two 
the 
an 
prohibition 
thereof. 

There is a dispute between law- 
yers as to how far the 14th Amend- 
ment carries the guarantees of the 
Ist into the relations of the state 
government and its citizens. Most 
state constitutions also have some- 
thine like the Ist Amendment; in 
some instances it is much tighter 
and broader in scope. 

What [led to Our Concern 
rrows out 


free 


The concern we have 
three generic developments: 

The proportion of religiously 
affiliated the country’s 
population to non-affiliated is lar- 
in the mid-20th Century than 

before, with 60°. affiliated 
with some organized religious 
group, compared to only 20° in 
the mid-19th Century. 

2. Consolidation of religious 
groups in terms of prosperity, in- 
In the old days. 
were very 


of 
persons in 


ger 
ever 


come and wealth. 
Catholic immigrants 
poor. Now many. have large in- 
comes and put them into institu- 
tional forms, not only churches, 
but also welfare and education. 

In the Protestant community, 
there is organic and operational 
unity among badly-splintered sub- 
divisions, and while they probably 


(Continued on Page 3) 


350 members and friends of NYCLU 


the 
Liberties Award and to hear an address by 
*(see column 1). 


| Little 


always will be splintered, the Na- | 


joined 


together at our Lincoln’s Birthday Annual Luncheon to pay 


| 


Florina Lasker Civil 
John B.’Orr, Jr. 


1959 


As announced earlier, this 


ivyear’s award went to five Nee 


high schoel students of 
Rock: Elizabeth Eck- 
ford, . Thelma Mothershed, 
Melba ‘Pattillo, Jefferson 
Thomas and Carlotta Walls. 
In addition to individual 
checks of $200, each received 
a hand-lettered Citation in a 
cover which read: 


gro 


red leather 
“For courage in the face of ugly 
odds, for dignity opposed to bige 
otry, for a shining example, to 
young and old alike, of adherence 
to principle at the price of per- 
sonal advantage, and as remem- 
brance that we are members one 
of another and thus alone may 
find either peace of mind or a 
common way of life. ” 
making the presentation to 
Elizabeth Eckford and Jefferson 
Thomas, who attended the lunch- 
eon in behalf of all five winners, 
NYCLU chairman Charles A. Siep- 
mann noted: 
“What they did, 
they felt, we can 
Ours is the almost embarrassed 
role of bystanders. We can only 
applaud and envy their course and 
ask if like circumstances we 
would displayed their cours 
age.” 


In 


we know. What 
only surmise. 


in 
have 
was Mrs. 


3) 


on the dais 


(Continued on 


Union Hits Bills 
To Censor Films 


Ephraim S. London, attorney and 
member of theaNYCLU board, ap- 
peared in the Union’s behalf to 
oppose bills on film censorship, at 
a hearing last month of the Joint 
Legislative Comittee to Study the 
Publication and Dissemination of 
Offensive and Obscene Material. 

The hearing was on the bills 
concerning powers of the Motion 
Picture Division of the State Edue 
cation Department, which licenses 
films. ‘ 

Mr. 
committee 

“The motion 


Present 
Page 


London’s statement to the 
follows in part: 
picture bills are 
opposed, not only because their 
is to extend state governs 
ment interference with motion pice 
and the business of exhibite 
ing them, but because the bills bee 
tray ignorance of the decisions of 
the U. S. Supreme Court and des 
velopments of the law during the 
past 11 years 

“Assembly Bill int. 1283, which 
re-enacts Section 122 of the Educae 
tion Law, provides that movies 
may be banned if they are found 
indecent, immeral, sacrilegious or 
(Continued on Page 2) 


purpose 


tures 
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Acceptances of Award Winners 


Printed below are the responses of Elizabeth Eckford and Jef- 
ferson Thomas in accepting the 1959 Florina Lasker Civil Liberties 
Award in. behalf of the five Little Rock recipients of the honor: 

ELIZABETH ECKFORD: We accept this award with humility 
en behalf of the other children, our parents, and last but not least, 
en behalf of our beloved adopted mother, Mrs. Daisy Bates. Facing 
any crisis is easy if you know the good people of America are with 
you, Today, you, along with many other Americans, are showing us 
that we are not alone in our struggle for freedom. 

We have been victims of much hate and bitterness the past 15 
months, but we have also made many friends and have enjoyed many 
wonderful experiences that shall live in our memories long after our 
experiences of hate and bitterness have been forgotten. I am also 
grateful for the privilege of meeting and hearing Mr. John B. Orr 
of Florida. It’s too bad we don’t have more men like him in the 
South, who truly believe in the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of man. Again, may I say “Thank You” for the signal honor 


you have conferred upon us. 


JEFFERSON THOMAS: Your selection of 


the “Little Rock 


Five” as recipients of the Florina Lasker Civil Liberties Award 
brings much happiness to us, our parents, and to our beloved leader, 
Mrs. Daisy Bates, without whom this moment might not have been. 
For it was her undaunted spirit that kept us going from day to day. 
At the close of each of those dark and trying days when we retired 
to her home to report our experiences and activities, she would 
listen patiently, and when we had finished, she would say with much 
determination: “Don’t give up,” and her counsel weuld imbue us 
with the needed courage as she exemplified a quiet dignity and 
serenity in the face of violence and determined opposition. 

This signal honor has given us a deep and sincere gratitude, and 
we are grateful to acknowledge this honor with recognition, pride 
and humility. We are proud because we know that with organiza- 


tions like yours leading the way, 


true democracy for the youth of 


America, regardless of race, creed or coler, will soon be a reality 
instead of only a dream. We are humble because our experiences 
have not left a vestige of hate and bitterness for those who would 
deny us the privileges given to other youth. We are also grateful 
because our experiences have left our hearts filled with pity and 
forgiveness for those who harbor such hate, prejudice and fear. 

It is a pleasure to know that there are those whose goals are 
the same as ours, and who stand ready to help attain these goals 
by such expressions as you have made today. Thank you. 


CLEF Study Finds Radio, Television 
In U.S. Are ‘Afraid of Controversy’ 


A pilot study of controversy on 
.yadio and television has been is- 
sued by the Civil Liberties Educa- 
tional Foundation, 15 West 44 St. 
The study was undertaken by the 


Department of Communications in | 


Education of New York University 
under the direction of Assistant 
Prof. George N. Gordon. 

The study covered commentary 
programs during March 2-8, 1958, 
and many-sided discussion pro- 
grams from March 23-April 20, 
1958, with monitoring times in 
both cases running from 5 to 10 
pam. News commentary was un- 
derstood to mean interpretation of 
the news beyond the presentation 


of straight facts. Sunday programs | 


were not included, because it was 


felt that “the very uniqueness” of | 
the public service broadcasts on | 


Sunday “underscores the signifi- 
eance of the findings.” 


Although the period covered was | 


brief and uneventful—and Profes- 
sor Gordon recognizes that limited 
funds and staff have prevented a 
full and thorough study—enough 
evidence is presented to warrant 


its cenclusion that “the radio and | 
4 


television networks in the U. 

are afraid of controversy.” 
Particularly striking is the com- 

parison with programs on radio 


j and 


and TV during the first week in 
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'“I Speak for Myself, the Autobiography of John Haynes Holmes.” 
300 pages. Harper and Bros.. 1959. $4.50 
By ROGER BALDWIN 
Founder and Executive Director (1920-1950) 
American Civil Liberties Union 


'Haynes Holmes has been a leader in its councils. He was one | 
| | 


Ever since the origins of the Civil Liberties Union, John 


| of the little group which organized in 1915 the anti-war Union 
Against Militarism from which the Civil Liberties Union 


| defended 


| chairman. 


orew. He was a 
the committee which stoutly 
the liberties 


speech and conscience during 


member ofo——————_- 


| 


of | 


the first World War, risking | 


| prosecution and jail to do so. 
|'He was for over 30 years 
faithful 
'on’s board of directors, for 20 
‘years its vice chairman, and 


a 
member of the Uni- 


for 10 years up to 1950 its 
Now in his 80th 
year and crippled by incur- 
able illness, he is the Union’s 


| honorary chairman, so alert 
| still 
‘this vivid and arresting story 
| with as fresh a pen as in his 


in mind that he wrote 


| younger years, 


during’ 


March of 1950—at least eight of | 


‘which included debates or discus- 


sions of current issues. 

The survey ihdicates that little 
commentary or expression of opini- 
on is offered by network news- 
casters on radio “a baker’s 
dozen of regular commentators 
were identified, most of them 
‘middle of the roaders.’ . . . Most 
important, TV, with the greatest 
potential of all the mass media to 
bring to the very living rooms of 
our nation a basis for political 
enlightenment, offers nearly none.” 

Many-sided discussions, the study 
found, were totally absent during 


the month’s monitoring—except for | 


an insignificant handful. 

In concluding, the study calls for 
continuing studies, with deeper 
probing than this pilot project al- 
lowed, to investigate the  prob- 
lems brought up more thoroughly 
on a wider scale. This in 
line with the observation made in 


is 


' the introduction that the media of 
lyadio and TV “are obligated, 


as 


institutions in a democratic soci- 


ey whose welfare is dependent up- | 
on the health of that society, to | 


keep open the free market place 
of thought.” 
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GEORGE EK. RUNDQUIST 
Executive Director 
SAMES L. CURRAN 
Assistant Director 


JOSEPHINE 


I served the Union director 
all those years with Dr. 
Holmes as my unflinching guide 
and support. I never, knew him to 
hesitate or compromise in any 
controversy or under any attack, 
and we had plenty of both, Though 
an ardent pacifist and a socialist, 


as 


he never brought to. the Union’s | 


councils the slightest partisanship. 
He resisted the Communist pre- 
tensions to democracy and fought 
the fellow-travelers in the Union, 
casting the decisive vote in a di- 
vided and troubled board meeting 
which expelled the only professed 
Communist ever to sit in the board. 

Dr. Holmes in his one chapter 
on the Union pays high tribute to 
that board he so long served. He 
Says: 

“T have met with many and var- 
ied groups in my time, and know 
of none to compare with the di- 
recting body of the ACLU. Sharp- 
ly divided on controversial ques- 
tions, but always in due course 
united on matters of high prin- 
ciple, with utter modesty and sure 
resolve, these directors have stead- 
fastly fulfilled their appointed 
task, and done more 
other single influence 
America in direful peril.” 

Dr. Holmes was counselor dur- 
ing his years as chairman also to 


to save 


| the New York Civil Liberties Com- 


+mittee, which was then dependent 


on the national board for direc- 


| tion. Its chairman, Florina Lasker, 
{sat on the board by virtue of her 
| office, and the lines of division of 


| was home 
SOHESBER | 


Administrative Secretary | 


EILEEN MARTINSON LAVINE 


| 


Editor | 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Victor S. Gettner, Vice-Chairman 


Charles A. Siepmann, Chairman 


Robert M. Stein, Treasurer 


work and funds were not as clear 
as now, nor as clear as with other 
affiliates: after all, New York 
grounds for both na- 
tional and local. 

Dr. Holmes’ interests in 
causes encompassed every 
from New York to the worid. He 


social 


| was a citizen of New York deeply 
{wrapped up in municipal reform 
| through the City Affairs Commit- 
| tee, largely instrumental in unseat- 


jing the 


Counsel: Nanette Dembitz, Emanuel Redfield, Stephen C. Vladeck | 


Sheldon Ackley, George 


Backer, 


Charles Ballon, Mrs. 


L. Buttenwieser, Masawell Dane, John A. Davis, John Henry Faulk, 


Henry M. Foley, Osmond K. Fraenkel, Harold K. Guinzburg, Helen | 


M. Harris, Louis Harris, James M. Hutchinson, John Paul Jones, Flor- 
ence M. Kelley, Mrs. Joseph P. Lash, Loula D. Lasker, Ephraim S. 
London, Robert B. McKay, Joseph Monserrat, Newbold Morris, Carl 
Rachlin, Robert C. Weaver, Jack B. Weinetein. 


Helen | 


unsavory Mayor Walker 
and backing the reform 
LaGuardia. Nationally, he was one 


than any 


his activities, 


cause 


In international 
the of Indian 
gripped him most deeply, intensi- 
fied by his admiration of Gandhi 
as an apostle of non-violence. Not 
only did he preach and write pow- 
erfully on Gandhi but he visited 
him in India on a lecture tour to 
Indian universities during the trag- 
ic months of the bloody warfare 
Hindus and Moslems fol- 
lowing’ independence. A_ lifelong 
friendship with Dr. Stephen S. 
Wise, partner in so many of his 
activities, brought him to the cause 
of Zionism and a passionate defense 
of Israel, which he also visited. 

But for members of the NYCLU, 
the most relevant of Dr. Holmes’ 
multiple activities outside the Uni- 
on itself, must be the Community 
Church. Coming to New York 
shortly after his graduation from 
Harvard to take the post of min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church of 
the Messiah, he found as the years 
went on no satisfaction even in 
the mild sectarianism of that lib- 
eral denomination. He wanted a 
church free from sect, race, na- 
tionality — not a Christian but a 
universal church. 

And he founded one, the Com- 
munity Church, center for peoples 
of all beliefs, meeting-place for 
causes unpopular they could 
find no other. From its pulpit, year 
after year in unrivaled eloquence, 
Dr. Holmes poured forth his un- 
Biblical messages of moral fervor 
on the issues of the day. He ex- 
presses regret that he did not 
preach more or better, for he puts 
a high price on the power of the 


between 


sO0 


spoken word. 

“I have given,” he writes, “the 
best strength of my life to social 
when I dream instead of 
sermons | might have 


causes 
the great 
preached.” 

He needn’t regret; 
far above nine-tenths of the re- 
ported sermons, and aimed = at 
marks they often hit in the public 
press. 

We in the Civil Liberties Union 
have had a happy privilege in the 
leadership of an unusual exponent 
of high mora] principles, Dealing 
as we do mainly with the law, Dr. 
Holmes brought to us those ethical 
concepts of human relations which 
transcend law, and on which in the 
analysis we rest our whole 
case for freedom, equality and 
justice. Nobody among us could 
state the larger goals and methods 
of human progress with the elo- 
quence, modesty and_ self-revela- 


they were 


last 


| tion which Dr. Holmes has put so 
| movingly into his life story. 


area | 


Mayor | 


of the organizers of the National | 


Association for the 
of Colored People and for as many 


Advancement | 


years as with the ACLU one of its | 


vice presidents. 
voice of pasifism, he was active 
in the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 


As a powerful | 


| 





Brandt Tickets to Aid 
Fight on Housing Bias 
Brandt movie tickets are 
again available at 50 cents from 
National Committee Against 
Discrimination in Housing, 35 
West 32 St., LO 4-4069. 
Tickets are still available for 
some neighborhood and down- 
town theaters for April and 
May. All funds collected through 
this “bargain special” go to the 
organization’s work for ejual 
epportanity in housing. 


Union Hits... 


(Continued from Page 1) 
would tend to... incite to crime. 
Each of those provisions has been 
held unconstitutional 

“The bill also enables the film 
‘ensors to classify films that are 
ligensed (1) for adults only; 
(2) for adults and adolescents, or 
(3) for general patronage. The 
classification would, in effect, be 
merely an opinion of the licensor. 
There is no provision for limiting 
the audience in the theatre to the 


as 





independence | 











groups specified. But the bill 
|quires exhibitors, in advertising 
jany licensed film, to also adver- 
j tise the licensor’s opinion, and the 
| bill is opposed for that reason. 

“No basis for making the classi- 
| fications provided in the bill, 
and. the picture licensors 
are not in any way qualified to 
render such opinions. Under the 
circumstances, it unreasonable 
and improper to require exhibitors 


re- 


is 


motion 


1S 


to give the censor’s opinions cur- 
rency in their advertising. 

“Assembly Bill int. 3298 prohi- 
bits advertising of matter that is 
“obscene, indecent, immoral, or 
disgusting or of such nature that 
its exhibition would tend to 
rupt morals incite to crime. 
The bill uses the same language 
and suffers from the same consti- 
tutional infirmities Assembly 
int. 1283. The bill, in fact, adds a 
new term, “disgusting,” which 
from a constitutional standpoint is 
even more objectionable than the 
other terms used. Moreover, it 
would permit a censor to suspend 
the right of a theatre owner to 
remain in business merely because 
his advertising offends that cen- 
sor. Through this bill, the Motion 
Picture Board becomes censor of 
advertising as well as of the con- 
tent of the motion pictures. The 
assumption of control over an ex- 
hibitor’s advertising constitutes an 
unconstitutional restriction on free- 
dom of expression through that 
means. 

“Assembly Bill int. 3249 requires 
theatre operators to secure licen- 
ses from the motion picture cen- 
sors. . (Presumably such _ licenses 
would be in addition to those se- 
cured from the City License Com- 
missioner.) The bill is intended to 
implement A, I. 3298 and enable 
the motion picture censor to sus- 
pend a theatre owner’s right- to 
continue in business if his adver- 
tising unsatisfactory to the 
censor. It is opposed for the rea- 
sons previously indicateg.” 


cor- 
or 9 


as 


is 


Teaching was 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Communist, Fascist or Nazi move- 


It was claimed that, al- 
though Mrs. Greenberg answered 
in the negative, in an interview 
she told about “relationships with 
the Labor Youth League and the 
Jefferson School . . ..marching in 
May Day parades ., . attending a 
rally celebrating an anniversary of 
the Soviet Union attending 
the rally for the Rosenbergs .. .” 

Miss Dembitz maintained that 
these activities did not constitute 
affiliation, quoting the U. S. Su- 
preme Court’s statement that for 
a person to be “affiliated” with a 
group, “He must be more than 
merely in sympathy with its aims 
or even willing to aid it in a casu- 
al intermittent way. Affiliation in- 
cludes an element of dependability 
upon which the organization can 
3 GR as 

The Union’s appeal added that 
the question itself was, because of 
its breadth and vagueness, unauth- 
| orized and unconstitutional. Noting 
that the courts have only upheld 
|a procedurally fair inquiry inte 
membership in an organization list- 
ed as advocating overthrow of the 
| government under the Feinberg 
| Law, Miss Dembitz stated that ask- 
ing about associations or contacts 
| would constitute a gross violation 
lof due process and restraint on 
ifreedom of belief, expression and 
association, 


ments.” 
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ome of My Best Friends. . . 


(Continued from Page 1) 


egro has been admitted to the 
raduate school there. 
Some extremists have complain- 


d about this rate of progress, but | 


most solid, respectable people all 
bver the country have come to ex- 
bect this rate of progress toward 
he solution of all of our prob- 
ems in what Arthur Schlesinger, 
r., describes as the “homogenizing 


tmosphere of the age of Eisen- | 


ower.” 

Yould Sen. Jenner OK Dr. Jenner? 

I suppose that throughout his- 
ory most people have been mod- 
brates or, to use a synonym under 
he present definition, conformists. 

ost have preferred to cling to 
he comfort of the present even 
hough chafed by the chains of 
he past. I suppose that had a ref- 
brendum been taken in England 
ht the time of the discovery of 
accination, the people would have 
ejected this life-saver; and I won- 
fer, by the way, how its discover- 
br, Dr. Edward Jenner, would have 

ade out if Senator Jenner’s com- 
mittee had been investigating at 
he time? The good doctor would 
probably have been labeled un- 

nglish. . 

My concern is not that most 
people are conformists, because I 
believe this has probably always 
been true. What bothers me is that 
ye have made conformity the all- 
bervading cult. Its high priests 
re the moderates. Its symbol of 
brogress, the snail shell. 

Its vocabulary is highlighted by 
vords like “security,” “stability,” 
sameness.” Its reason for exist- 
nce is “to secure the blessings of 
oretherness.” Its greatest crime, 

~ “failure to belong.’ 

Almost no one dares to be dif- 
erent. To employ initiative is to 

vite suspicion. 

His File Was Perfect! 

In a very delightful book, “More 
n Anger,” Marya Mannes de- 
cribes why civil servant Cyxus H. 
eatherbridge was promoted: 


“Cyrus moved up for no other | 


eason than his file had nothing 
m it... It was a perfect file.” 

The new cult expects its leaders, 
hot to lead, but to follow. It places 

higher premium on horse sense 
han human sense. It is more 
preoccupied with the golf course 
han With the “course of human 
vents.” 

Please don’t think me prejudiced 
hp'ainst these moderates, for some 
f my best friends are moderates. 

worry about them when they’re 
kick, too —- and they frequently 
bre. The disease from which they 
suffer is faithlessness. 

Why in this country do only 
ashes remain from the brightly 
purning revolutionary spark ig- 
nited by men like Jefferson and 
Paine? 

Most responsible, I think, is our 
loss of faith in the power of indi- 


vidual thought. Listen to what one | 


writer has said: 

“The main misfortune, the root 
of all the evil to come, was the 
loss of confidence in the value of 
one’s own opinion. People imagined 
that it was out of date to follow 


their own moral sense, that they | 


must all sing in chorus, and live 
by other people’s notions, notions 
that were being crammed down 
everybody’s throats.” 

The writer wasn’t describing us. 
This is Boris Pasternak’s explana- 
tion of why the Russian Revolu- 
tion simply resulted in the substi- 
tution of one tyrant for another. 

We All Sing in Chorus 

Despite this lesson, we are all 
singing in chorus, too, We have 
lost faith in the value of our if- 
dividual opinions. William  H. 


Whyte, Jr., describes our typical | 


leader of today as an organization 
man who does not think up ideas 
himself and who sublimates his 


own judgment to the collective | 


judgment of the group. 
(Someone has said if we were on 


a transoceanic airplane that was 
'falling, all our troubles would be 
solved if. we formed 
committee. } 


a 


A.D.A. or the A.D.L.. as it is of 
the D.A.R. We liberals putter aim- 
'lessly in our insulated gardens 
while humankind rambles toward 
destruction. 

History certainly doesn’t justify 
this lack of faith in individuality. 
The future, if there be 
demands its restoration. 

Non-Conformists Led Progress 

Thoughtful. fearless, 
non-conforming men have provided 
all of the significant advances of 
our civilization from the invention 
of the wheel to the harnessine’ of 
atomic energy. 


is to one, 


vigorous, 


Stuart Chase, in his provocative 
book, “Some Things Worth Know- 
ing,” provides an example: 
the 16th 
that the 


He reminds us that in 
century, most thought 
earth was the center of the uni- 
verse — that everything revolved 
around it. This was a rather com- 
fortable thought and provided a 
great lift to the ego. It was ac- 
cepted by practically everybody. 
Everybody, that but a non- 
conforming astronomer, named Co- 
pernicus — and as Chase points 
out: 


is, 


“In one of the boldest steps 
ever taken in the history of ideas, 
he demolished the towering au- 
thority of Ptolemy, the Greek 
Philosophers and the Church.” 

He demonstrated, over the 
strong opposition of the conform- 
ists, that the sun was the center 
;of the solar system and that the 


earth was but one of the planets | 
it. Here was |! 


that revolved about 
| an individual human being without 
the aid of adequate instruments 
providing us with a model of the 
solar system. Chase suggests: 

“Look — at the sky and ask 
yourself how long it would take 
you to duplicate this conclusion. 
Then stand in all humility before 
this achievement of the human 
mind.” 

And I would add — after having 
been reminded — and never 
again question the pewer of the 
individual human being to change 
the course of history. He had no 
clubs, no swords, no guns, no H- 


sO 


bombs — just the individual hu-| ,- : 
| Lincoln’s 


man mind. 

The present probing of outer 
| space with its potential for pro- 
|viding us with a_ better 
standing of the universe is direct- 
ly dependent upon the theory ad- 
vanced by this magnificent indi- 
| vidual human being. 
| We're Caught From Behind 
| But we’ve caught ourselves from 
| behind. The ingenuity of individu- 
lals has finally provided us with 
the technological means to destroy 
our civilization, and of course this 
presents our most perplexing and 
| most pressing problem. 

The great problems of our past 
here in the United States have 
| been solved by men willing to 
| break with currently popular no- 


tions — strong men like Jefferson, | 
/ sing so loudly in chorus, we may 


on, Wilsoi, Roosevelt, and 
| the man whose birthday we honor 
| today — Lincoln. 

is 
| 


No comfortable conformist 


likely to provide us with the so- | 
| lution. It seems to me this is the | 
| basic reason for the existence of | 
concern | 


this organization. Our 
ought ‘to be the,ultimate niinority 
— the human being. 

The mediderity whi¢h results 
from our worship of conformity 
has*simply eagried us from, brink 
to brink. . 

Perhaps janother Tom Paime — 
hatdi¥& Jim Hagerty — will lave 
the answer. But if we continue to 





landing’ 


Our faithlessness in our power | 
|as Individuals sends us scurrying | 
| to groups composed of people who 
| think exactly as we do. Unhappily | 
| this is as true of members of the | 


/ executive 
| 1950, was also seated on the dais. | 


| tennial 
{bound to go to Springfield for the 


under- | 


ithe luncheon, a representative 
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Nominations Listed 


For NYCLU Board 

In accordance with the NYC- 
LU Bylaws the Nominating 
Committee of the Board of Di- 
rectors herewith announces the 
names of thuse nominated for 
the Board, to be elected through 
a mail ballot printed in the 
May issue, 

Board members whose terms 
expire in June are George 
Backer, Henry M. Foley, Victor 
S. Gettner, Helen Harris, Louis 
Harris, Mrs. Joseph P. Lash, 
Loula D. Lasker and Ephraim 
S. London. In addition, the 
terms of John Henry Faulk and 
John Paul Jones also expire 
that time, but these two 
members have tendered 
their resignations, 

The Nominating Committee 
has re-nominated the eight per- 
sons listed ‘above, and to replace 
the members who are re- 
signing, the Committee has 
nominated Robert Carter, coun- 
NAACP, and Brooks At- 
kinson, drama critic, “The New 
York Times.” 

The Bylaws provide that ad- 
ditional nominations may be 
made by petition of 15 or more 
members of NYCLU in good 
standing, to be given to the 
Secretary or Executive Direc- 
tor by April 15. 


at 
Board 


two 


sel, 











Luncheon... 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Daisy Bates, NAACP chairman of 
Little Rock who accompanied Miss 
Eckford and Mr. Thomas to New 
York. In the audience was Minni- 
jean Brown, of the original 
nine Negro students who entered 
Central High School in Little Rock 
and wko now is a scholarship stu- 
dent at New Lincoln School in 
New York City, 

The winner of the first Florina 
Lasker award, in 1957, Roger 
Baldwin, ACLU founder and_ its 
director from 1920 to 


one 


Last year’s award winner, Irving 
Dilliard, editorial writer of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, sent the fol- 
lowing telegram which unfortu- 
nately arrived too late to be read 
at the luncheon: 

“How I wish I could be with you 
all today in New York. As mem- 
ber of Illinois Lincoln Sesquicen- 
Commission, | am_ duty 


Willy Brandt banquet with 30 am- 
as special guests in 
memory. 

“But my heart will be with you 
all and the students from Central 
High School in Little Rock who 
are as worthy of the Lasker Award 
as any recipients in future are 
ever likely to be. No observance of 
Lincoln’s birthday in all the world 


bassadors 


| is more in keeping with the Eman- 
|cipator’s great, broad human spir- 


it, Warmest greetings to everyone 
on a historic occasion in the civil 
liberties of the United States of 
America.” 

As another special feature 
the Ghana Philatelic Society, Man- 
fred Lehmann, presented = Mr. 
Siepmann with a book of first is- 


| sue Ghana stamps commemorating 


Lincoln’s birthday. 


not be able to hear him, 

Let us, then, devote ourselves 
to the creation of an atmosphere 
where the expression of new ideas 
is not only tolerated but encour- 
aged, . 

Let us 
mediocrity. 

Let us demand that our leaders 
be men of uncommonly good sense. 

Let us admire individuality, not 
worship togetherness, 

Let us restore our faith in the 
imherent dignity and worth of the 
individual human being, 

Let us survive. 


reward excellence, not 


| would 


of | 


of } 


| weight 


hurch, State 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tional Council of Churches now 
looks more organized and powerful 
than the splintered 
Among Jews, there 
tion 


but there 


groups. 
is disintegra- 
in religious-centered areas, 
considerable center- 
ing around the idea of Jewish 
culture, and a= concentration 
the Jewish community in signifi- 
cant metropolitan areas, significant 
industries and businesses. 
3. Intensification of 
about 


is 


of 


self-con- 
concern what the 
the community may have 


scious 
of 
in store for a religious group. Fo: 
example, Jews again 
cupied with hate literature, 
call the government 


tection against 


rest 


are p} 


on 

vroup 

slander. 
The 


dicated 


Lette! 


mecern 


Bishops’ 


Catholic c 


recent 


whether in many loeal communi- 
there may be official ' 
lightly disguised official action to 
of truth 
the Pro- 


Lette 


ties or on 
enunciation 
And 


Bishops 


the 


prevent 
Catholics see it. 
testants the 

as evidence that Catholics wanted 
government aid to protect Catho- 
lic groups even against criticism. 

The Constitutional guarantee of 
free exercise of religion rela- 
tively simple and we are relatively 
triumphant in this guarantee. It 
means the government not 
interfere with choice and the ex- 
pression of choices in respect of 
theology, worship and duty. 

On theology, for 125 years it 
has been completely unnecessary 
for any American to say 
frain from saying anything posi- 
tive or negative, so far as govern- 
ment compulsion is concerned. The 
record on worship is almost 
good, with even the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses allowed to refrain from 
saluting the flag. There 
conflict on the category 


as 


saw 


Is 


does 


or re- 


as 


is some 


of duty. 


| such as questions of polygamy and 


conscientious objectors, but even 
here governments have leaned over 
backward to find an accommoda- 
tion, with, for example, more and 
more provision for the 
tious objector. 

But the problem we are 
against is the “establishment 
religion” part of the clause. When 
adopted, it meant no federally-sup- 
ported state church. Today, nobody 
think of arguing in these 
terms. Our problem is more of a 


up 


| jungle. 


Examples of cases in ascending 
roles of importance are: 

1. Miscellany: . These 
chaplains in the armed forces, Sun- 
day observances, kosher slaughter- 
ing, the “Under God” in 
the pledge to the flag, asking re 
ligious affiliation in the census, etc. 
These disputes give more heat and 


include 


clause 


less light. 

2. Moral standards and 
libel and slander protection: The 
Protestant tends to equate Moral- 
ity with protection against gamb- 
ling and intoxicants. The Catho 
lic equates it with sexual stand- 
ards, especially for youth. Jews 
are more worried about bigotry, 
libel and slander of the whole Jew- 
ish community. Each Seeks to give 
effect to what it regards as re- 
ligiously important standards of 
protection. 

The problem arises not 
individual but when the 
of one group a 
is thrown in political lists to give 
effect to the group’s ideas. 

3. Handling of family and wel- 
fare matters: For example, 
vorce. There is a fear that Catho- 


group 


for the 


as group 


lie judges and lawyers practicing | 
ithe wall 


fact give 
standards 


i under state laws do in 
i effect to the church’s 
| hear the opposite charge concern- 
jing Jews by Catholics and Pro- 
| testants. 


| Concerning welfare, the Catho- | 
family.| 


\lie view generally is that 

| wrants are the proper way to ex- 
tend public money, but beyond that 
'it should be channeled through re- 


, cise and establishment of 


conscien- | 


of | 


i}chur¢h, A suit has just 


whole | 
iservices 


di- 
! 
i quiet the fears of those who see 


rather than the state’s. Lately we | 


Issues... 


ligious welfare institutions for re 
ligious people. 

4, The great 
the schools. Views here more 
sharply distinguishable. The Catho- 
lics feel public funds ought, not 
just may, be channeled | 
not merely public 
They claim that those whose reli- 
gious convictions compel them to 
send children to parochial schools 
should not have to 


area of trouble is 


are 


to all 


schools, ones. 


pay taxes for 


public schools. 
Protestants 
funds for 


against publie 
parochial 
schools. They alse insist that pub- 
lic 
mentality 


ale 
private 
the instru- 


should be 


for 


schools 


positive religious 


in- 


orientation of pupils, net ju 


cluding in the curriculum 


in 
alysis of religions, but that pub- 
li should 


11¢ 
turning out a 


an-~ 


schools 


fo 


assume espon- 


sibility non- 
sectarian religious morality 


Jews by and large say “a 
plague on both your houses.” They 
want no public. funds for private 


parochial schools and no religious 
orientation. 

The 70 million Americans not af- 
filiated with any organized reli- 
gious group, and maybe even anti- 
religious, all of them citizens, are 
against both views. 

This view, often called the secu- 
lar position, in 
claration that private encourage- 
ment and private discouragement 
of religion are to be kept private, 
and not governmental. We aim 
to attain the practice as well as 
the preachment of both free exer- 


is de- 


essence a 


religion. 


Ralph S. Brown, jr. 


Even if one accepts the 
dox, conformist” principal of sepa- 
ration of church and the 
status of tax-supported transpor- 
tation to church-maintained schools 
is difficult to Those who 
favor it stoutly maintain that it’s 
“merely” a healtH-and-welfare 
measure. Those who oppose it 
point to the importance of the 
school bus to the modern central- 
ized school. 

This problem of classification 
we have overcome, at least for a 
majority of the Board of the Con- 
necticut Civil Liberties Union, by 
pointing out that this not an 
“either-o1”’ matter. Public trans- 
portation does promote the child’s 
welfare; it also benefits the school 
in a substantial way. 

Bill Passed in 1957 

But so far as legislation in 
necticut is concerned, the logical 
difficulties were swept away by 
the exertion of 
in this case by the Catholic hier- 
archy and community which bore 
down on the Legislature. A bill 
authorizing school bus transpor- 
tation within towns on a_ local- 
option basis passed the 1957 Gen- 
eral Assembly—in the House by 
the narrowest of margins, the tie- 
breaking vote of the Speaker. 

This leaves so far untested the 
constitutionality of the Act under 
the Connecticut Constitution, which 
explicitly says no citizen shall be 
compelled to “syppoyt” any 
vot under 
way to raise the question of ‘“com- 
pulsory support,’ which the state 
Supreme Court will have to settle. 
Meanwhile a constitutional amend- 
ment. has been proposed, borrowed 
word-for-word from New York’s 
authorizing only transportation 
to church-supported 


“‘ortho- 


State, 


resolve, 


is 


Con- 


group pressures, 


schools. 

The amendment would seem to 
in free transportation a breach in 
of separation that will 
jrapidly be widened. After all, it 
appears to reinforce separation— 
| with this one exception of transe 
| portation. 
| But it is not at all clear whether 
|}the amendment in this form will 
be supported. In a state like Con- 
| necticut, where, we are reminded, 
a Catholic majovity is in sight, the 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Church, State Issues... 


| lie schooling. The Amish,’ as you | 
know, are a fairly large and well | 


(Continued from Page 3) 
heavy obligation that Catholics 
take upon 
their children in their own schools 
seems bound to produce heavier 
pressure for state assistance. 

Nothing has been said on‘ the 
second round for the amendment. 
It seems the Catholics are against 


it because it will provide only this | 
one exeeption and they won’t be | 


content with the limited restric- 
tion, especially since we don’t 
amend our constitution lightly, 


Spencer Coxe 
ACLU in Pennsylvania has a 
group of church-state problems in- 


volving the right to free exercise | 


of religion and the conflicts that 


arise between the demands of the | 


state and the demands of religion. 

We have received three com- 
plaints from the parents of child- 
ren who were compelled to salute 


the flag in public school, or were | 


punished for failure to salute. Two 
complainants were Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, and one was a member of 
the-Church of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Two of the three complaints were 
in Philadelphia, and all were satis- 
factorily desolved, But it was 
amazing to me that in this day 
and age, some 15 years after the 
Supreme Court had spoken un- 
equivocally, and in a large and 
relatively enlighted metropolitan 
community, the issue should have 
arisen at all. 

A more bizarre case was a com- 


plaint from the Church of the Lord | 


Jesus Christ concerning a variety 
of prescribed public school prac- 
tices. 

The Church’s teaching forbids 
children to dance, take part in 
competitive sports, to see a movie 
or play, to read fiction, to salute 
the flag; and in the case of girls, 
to expose the legs above the ankle, 
tén i cove Zea “With “stockings. 
Since all these practices are pre- 
scribed parts of the school cur- 
riculum, including exposure of the 
legs through the compulsory wear- 
ing of gym suits, the children were 
having a hard time in the public 
schools. 

Through a conference with the 
School Superintendent, at which 
ACLU acted as a sort of mediator, 
a compromise was agreed 
which apparently satisfies every- 
body. The school gave in on gym 
suits, dancing, competitive sports 
and flag salute, and the Church 


fave in on fiction and school as- | 


sembly -plays. 
Problems with Amish 
A larger and more troublesome 
issue in Pennsylvania for years 
has been Amish objection to pub- 
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respected group. They object on 
religious grounds to public school- 
'ing for their children past the age 
of 14, fearing (rightly, I think) 
that continued secular education 


| will wean the children away from | 


the Amish religion and way of 
life. 

On the other hand, 
school until the age of 17 or gradu- 
/action from high school. An ex- 
ception is made in favor of a child 
of 16 who is regularly employed 
and holds an employment certifi- 
And the law also permits a 
child of 15 to leave school for 
(farm or domestic work if he is 
given a permit to do so by the 
local school officials. Even a 14- 
year-old child may leave 
with such a permit if he has com- 
| pleted primary school. 

These exemptions for 14 and 
15-year-old children were appar- 
ently adopted out of deference to 
the Amish, but even so there has 


cate. 


j 


} other 
' 
i should 


the School | 
Code requires that children attend | 


Panel participants are, 


the state in a more stark and more 
perplexing fashion than do most 
civil liberties cases.How far 
society go to permit indi- 


| viduals to defy concepts of the pub- 
| lic good which are overwhelmingly 


school | 


iis the 


been trouble because of the permit , 


required from local officials. Up te 

1958, permits were not issued un- 
less there was a showing of “dire 
financial] need” for the child 
work, and as result a_ lot 
Amish parents. actually went 
| prison. This situation caused 
happiness on all sides. 

After 1954, with a new adminis- 
tration in Harrisburg, the state 
adopted an even more lenient po- 
licy toward the Amish’ which 
makes everybody happy except the 
ocal school authorities. The state 
1ow says it will be satisfied if 
‘hildren who have completed the 
Sth grade attend three hours of 
conventional parochial school, run 
by the Amish, on Saturday morn- 
ings, where they are supposed to 
continue with academic subjects. 
Their farm work during the week 
is regarded as “vocational train- 
ing.” 

This is an extremely lenient ar- 
rangement, when you 
that the Commonwealth does not 
require that teachers in parochial 
schools be certified. No doubt the 
status of the Amish has had a 
good bit to do with winning them 
this accommodation from the state. 
I understand that there has been 
a major controversy in Wayne 
County, Ohio, over this same issue. 
Apparently the Ohio law not 
; nearly as lenient as Pennsylva- 


of 
to 
un- 


a 


IS 


| nia’s 
Indiyidual’s Right vs. State 
These problems I have touched 
upon raise the age-old problem of 
the right of the individua] against 
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sanctioned 
expressed will of the people? This 
issue raised by the 
unwillingness to submit to compul- 


sory education. To what extent 


must society be willing to modify | 


and even disregard its laws and 
regulations to accommodate the 
views of some small deviant group 
like the Church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ? 

Even more difficult, under what 
circumstances may the state sub- 
stitute its judgment for a parent’s 
judgment to what constitutes 
the welfare of the child? And at 
what age do we distinguish be- 
tween the child’s wishes and those 
of its parents? 

These instances all spring from 
a head-on conflict between religious 
and the prevailing values 
They have been over- 
by the more general 


as 


values 
of society. 
shadowed 


problems of governmental aid to’ 


religion. But the conflicts stil] ex- 
ist, and I for one hope that ACLU 
will remain sensitive to them and 
our responsibility for protect- 
ing as best we may, and to a reas- 
onable degree, 
non-conformist in religion. 

George E. Rundquist 

about this time I was 
(the NYCLU pays 
registered as a 


to 


Last year 
up in Albany 
$2 to have me 
fobbyist!) and I mentioned a bill 
to several members of the Legis- 
lature with whom I was visiting 
which had been introduced a 
days earlier which would require 
the public schools to post an inter- 
denominational version of the Ten 
Commandments. 

When I ventured the thought 
that the bill was unconstitutional, 
one of them responded, “So what? 
Who the hell can vote against the 
Ten Commandments?’ 


This pretty much illustrates the - 


situation the Union finds itself in 
when it takes—or fails to take 
a public position on some issue re- 
lating to separation of church and 
State. 


How 


We Lose Friends, 
Find Enemies 

Who wants to get mixed up in 
controversies ‘involving religion? 


They’re dynamite and they’re sure | 
to result in the loss of friends and | 
| We believe that if it is felt there 


make some good enemies for you. 
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okies 389 


Mer. Mavien Galla 


left to right, 
S. Brown, Jr., Spencer Coxe and George E. 


| tion 
| Nativity 


by the democratically- | 


Amish | 


the ‘freedom of the” 


| quire 


few , 


| program 


Patrick Murphy Malin, Ralph 


Rundquist. 


| Whenever the Civil Liberties Union 


takes a public position on matters 
such as opr opposition to the loca- 
of a crech portraying the 
Scene on public school 
grounds, or to interference with 
the circulation of publications 
which are offensive to religious | 
gcroups, or with the showing of a 
motion picture, we may lose a few 
members who disagree with the 
position we take. We hope we also 
gain some! 
instance, when it 
that the NYCLU 
a court test 
on whether students in 
should be required 
school day by recit- 
become known 
Prayer,” people 
to ask why we 
were doing this. They told me that 
we couldn’t win, that this action 
would cause controversy and bring 
to the surface conflicts (possibly 
latent), and that result 
in people having to 
The most common complaint was, 
“prayer never hurt anyone, did it, 
and why should we bother?” 

We took the case because 
group of parents came to us and 
expressed their concern about the 
prayer, While we may agree that 
this particular prayer is innocu- 
ous, we feel strongly that it is 
not the business of the state to re- 
children to engage in re- 
ligious practice that may be ob- 
jectionable to some. 

By and large, the complaints we 
church state rela- 
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receive about 
tions are concerned with religious 
indoctrination of children in 
school. For instance, when in lieu 
of a coffee break, children receive 
milk and a cracker, some teachers 
feel they should say “grace’’—and 
parent us about it. 
And several year's ago, we 
in the forefront of the movement 
which resulted in the Board of 
Superintendents of New York’s 
public schools revising a statement 
on moral and spiritual values, be- 
Board felt that such a 
statement would be interfer- 
ence with the religious beliefs of 
some of the students and of their 
parents. 
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Read himself and his classe 
mates.” 

The 
1951 
gents 


recommended in 
Board of Re- 


optional by 


prayer, 
by the State 
with its use 
school boards, states: “Almighty 
God, we acknowledge our depen- 
dence upon Thee and we beg Thy 
blessing upon us, our parents, our 
'teachers and our country.” The 
prayer not used in any New 
' York City schools. 

The NYCLU memorandum con- 
cludes that since the majority can 
practice religion outside the public 
school, “and the law of the 
land provides that they must do 
so, if they wish to worship at all, 
in this particular instance it is the 

| right of the minority that is para- 


is 


since 


| mount.’ 

The petitioners also had claimed 
| that the saying of the prayer and 
the manner in which it said, 
| with no student permitted to leave 
the classroom during the prayer, 
represent “sectarian and denomi- 
national practices, and favor one or 
religions and religious prac- 
others favor the 
religion over non-belief 
resulted in divisiveness 

students (and) 
violate the prohibition against 
laws respecting an establishment 
of religion (and) the guaranty 
of the free exercise and enjoyment 
profession and wor- 
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ship without 
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is not time on Saturday and Sun- 
day and after school to teach them 
religion, all children 
out of school at the 
same time at an earlier hour. 
There are, of course, other prov- 
lems. There was a bill introduced 
in the Legislature last year which 
require a school district to 
furnish transportation up to a 
distance of 20 miues for students 
in private or parochial schools, al- 
though law limits such 
transportation to eight miles. It 
did not come out of committee, but 
bill has been introduced 
which would extend such 


their 
be let 


about 
should 


would 


present 


a similar 
this year, 
transportation to 15 miles. 

The problem the Union always 
has to face up to is where the line 
shall be drawn. This is one of the 
toughest decisions our Board of 
Directors has to make. The -loca- 
tion of certain schools of Fordham 
University in the Lincoln Square 
slum clearance program is a casé 
in point. 

After considerable debate, the 
Board decided to take no action on 
that this particular 
not involve subsidi- 
religious institution, 
but was aid to an educational in- 
stitution. Our experience, after 
the decision not intervene be- 
came public, to that 
we are now “the Re- 
gents’ Prayer” case. Then, the 
Union was damned for inter- 
vening; now, we are damned be- 
cause we have intervened. 

I trust that some people wiil ale 
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